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Relations with Turkey and Their Impact 
on the European Union 


Heinz-Jürgen Axt“ 


This article focuses specifically on the interplay between Greek-Turkish relations and how 
these play out in the European Union (EU). In particular, the author analyses the reasons 
behind Greece’s U-turn of December 1999 when at the Helsinki EU summit it lifted its 
objections regarding Turkey’s EU future. He then explains the rationale behind Greek 
thinking as an attempt to secure its security needs by bringing Turkey into the EU fold. 
Finally, the article explores the prospects of further improvement in the relations between 
the two states as Turkey’s turn to begin accession negotiations nears. 


Introduction 


Greece’s foreign and security policy has taken a remarkable turn: with Turkey, its tradi- 
tional rival, Greece has taken up a bilateral dialogue and has repeatedly stated its support 
for the upgrade of Turkey to European Union (EU) candidate status at the Helsinki 
European Council and since then.! Greece was reconsidering the blockade of financial 
aid to Turkey, but during the Kosovo war the feared confrontation between Greece and 
Turkey did not materialise. Instead Greece did not distance itself, but politically (not 
militarily) supported NATO action against Serbia. How stable is the current Greek 
policy? Can one observe fractures that could once again lead Greece towards confron- 
tation with Turkey? It is the objective of the following article to analyse these questions. 


The Helsinki Decision—a U-turn in Greece’s politics 


It became obvious how closely Greece’s Turkish, Cyprus and Balkan policies are linked 
when, in December 1999, the Helsinki European Council had to decide upon Turkey’s 
candidate status to the EU. At this point one should recall that only a few months 
before, in June 1999, Greece blocked a similar suggestion of the German EU Presi- 
dency at the European Council in Cologne. The interdependence of Greece’s Turkey, 
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Cyprus and the Balkans foreign policies can be seen in the deliberations made before 
Helsinki: 


e First, Greece was only willing to accept Turkish candidate status if Turkey showed 
‘good will’ regarding the Aegean and the Cyprus problem, and if there were signs for 
a positive accession perspective for Cyprus.” 

e Second, Greece had to define the price it was going to demand in Helsinki for 
ending its blockade of the rapprochement between the EU and Turkey, but also 
how much could really be achieved. Would an accession guarantee for a divided 
Cyprus be enough? Would it be possible to see to it that the EU sets Turkey a 
specific criterion in the form of a settlement of the Aegean conflict—as wished by 
Greece—before the International Court of Justice in The Hague rather than in 
political negotiations? Did Greece have to be conciliatory towards the EU since it 
wanted to join the third phase of the European Monetary Union in 2001? Although 
it was clear, at that time,” that the macroeconomic convergence criteria would 
decide Greece’s economic compatibility for the Euro, Greece thought that a positive 
political climate would further benefit the accession (now completed) to the 
Monetary Union. 

e Third, there always exists the danger ofa collision between Greece and Turkey in the 
many conflicts in the Balkans. The temptation to form hostile alliances was always 
great. Nevertheless, during the Kosovo war Greece’s political leadership avoided 
unilateral action and made an effort for coherency with its western partners, thus 
avoiding the feared (principally by the United States) confrontation between Greece 
and Turkey. This suggested a change of direction in Athens’ Balkan policy. Never- 
theless it is still a Greek national priority to avoid border changes and minority 
secession in the Balkans. It seems, however, that Athens recognises that the success- 
ful pursuit of these interests is not possible single-handedly, but s through participa- 
tion in the decision procedures in the EU and NATO. 


At the Helsinki European Council of 10-11 December 1999, in the light of these 
deliberations, the Greek government decided not to block the accession of Turkey to 
candidate status. At Helsinki, the following decisions regarding Turkey and Cyprus 
were taken: 


In this respect the European Council stresses the principle of peaceful settlement of 
disputes in accordance with the United Nations Charter and urges candidate States to 
make every effort to resolve any outstanding border disputes and other related issues. Fail- 
ing this they should within a reasonable time bring the dispute to the International Court 
of Justice. The European Council will review the situation relating to any outstanding 
disputes, in particular concerning the repercussions on the accession process and in order 
to promote their settlement through the International Court of Justice, at the latest by the 
end of 2004. 


The European Council underlines that a political settlement will facilitate the accession of 
Cyprus to the European Union. If no settlement has been reached by the completion of 
accession negotiations, the Council’s decision on accession will be made without the above 
being a precondition. In this the Council will take account of all relevant factors. 
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If one tries to evaluate these statements from a Greek perspective, it is quite obvious 
that Greek interests were reflected, but in a clearly weakened form: regarding the 
border conflicts, the European Council not only refers to Turkey but to all applicant 
countries; among other things this relativises the expectations towards Turkey. From a 
Greek point of view is it impossible to find another candidate with as many key differ- 
ences as those existing between the two countries bordering the Aegean. For this 
reason, Turkey was not directly invited to proceed with Greece to the International 
Court of Justice, but priority was given to the Turkish preference for political dialogue 
priority. The Greek demand to only solve the territorial dispute in court and not any 
other questions was also not taken into account. 

Finally, although the European Council accepted that the development of disputes 
has an impact on accession, it vaguely formulated that the European Council would re- 
examine Turkey’s accession bid at the latest in 2004. In the case of Cyprus, the 
European Council once again stressed the positive effect of a solution of the ethnic 
strife. Should no solution be forthcoming, however, the Greek-Cypriot side would not 
receive an unconditional consent for accession, although the solution of the problem 
is not explicit precondition for accession. Furthermore, the continuous Greek demand 
for the automatic acceptance of a divided island after the successful completion of 
accession negotiations was also not met.* Instead the European Council retained the 
right to decide upon the Cypriot accession taking into account all decisive factors, 
which of course include political ones as well. The references to Cyprus and Turkey are 
products of compromise, where, apart from Greek interests, the interests of the 
remaining partners were also considered. That this did not automatically lead to a 
Greek blockade of Turkish candidate status suggests that Greece’s Turkish and EU 
policy has taken a turn. 

However Turkey also showed flexibility. She did not, as expected by Greece, show 
official gestures of ‘good will’. Instead, she positioned herself in a semi-official and 
indirect way with the Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs, confirming in a 10-point 
declaration that Turkey accepted the wording of the Agenda 2000 regarding the border 
conflicts.” The Agenda’s wording is as follows: ‘The Commission’s opinion is that all 
candidate countries should do everything in their power to solve the existing border 
conflicts between themselves or with third states, up until accession. Should these 
endeavours be unsuccessful the countries should agree to bring the case before the 
International Count of Justice. Before the end (!) of the negotiations the candidate 
countries have to commit themselves to unconditionally accept the ruling of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice ... for all existent and future conflicts of this nature.’ 

Here one should note that Turkey’s decision to freeze relationships with the EU after 
the European Council in Luxembourg in December 1997 was partly founded on the 
conclusions of the Turkey chapter, in particular with reference to Greece: “Turkey’s 
links with the European Union also depend on ... the settlement of disputes, in partic- 
ular by legal process, including the International Court of Justice’. In 1999 Turkey 
accepted the wording concerning the International Court because she obviously 
thought that the general constellation was more to her advantage than in 1997. A fact 
that might have contributed to this was that the date to which the International Court 
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should be called upon was not specified. The Presidency Conclusions state that this 
should occur before the end of negotiations. Turkey knows that the end of negotiations 
is not something that is bound to happen soon since before the commencement of 
negotiations she has to meet the 1993 Copenhagen political criteria. In addition to this, 
the wording chosen by the Heads of State in Helsinki concerning the time span in 
which conflicts including the Greco-Turkish conflict should be presented before the 
International Court left room for a flexible line of action. 


Greece’s Turkish Policy: A Bilateral Dialogue Evading Issues of Conflict 


Greece sees its sovereignty and national interests in the Aegean and Cyprus threatened 
by Turkey. The core of the Aegean conflict is made up of four dispute issues. There is 
the delimitation of the continental shelf, the demarcation of territorial waters, the 
border and control of air space from a civil and military viewpoint, and the militarisa- 
tion of the east Aegean islands (Axt & Kramer 1990; Axt 1999a; Bahcheli 2000; 
Meinardus 1985; Richter 1989; Riemer & Stivachtis 2000a, b, Wooldridge 2002). 

Regarding the continental shelf, Greece and Turkey are arguing about whether the 
islands in the Aegean should have their own continental shelf. The material importance 
ofthis conflict is that the countries believe in the existence of mineral resources. Greece 
supports the notion that islands have a continental shelf, an argument that Turkey 
rejects. Greece wants to resolve this question—and this question only—before the 
International Court of Justice. According to Greece the remaining issues are regulated 
by international law (Embassy of Greece 1998: 51). On the other hand, Turkey prefers 
a political dialogue in all cases of bilateral conflict. As with the continental shelf issue, 
so with regard the definition of territorial waters—Greece refers to the applicable Law 
of the Sea Convention, which allows Greece to expand its territorial waters to 12 nauti- 
cal miles around the Aegean islands. Turkey has declared this right as ‘casus bell? since 
it restricts her way of passage to the Mediterranean. At the moment Greece declares six 
nautical miles as its territorial waters. 

In 1931 Greece already defined a border of 10 nautical miles for the control of the air 
space. Turkey, on the other hand, argues that Greece’s air space should be the same as 
that of its territorial waters, which currently are six nautical miles. To corroborate this 
demand, Turkish military aircraft repeatedly penetrate the 10 mile airspace claimed by 
Greece. This often leads to dog-fights between the air forces of the two countries. 

The Treaties of Lausanne (1923) and Paris (1947) forbade the militarisation of the 
eastern Aegean islands (Lesbos, Chios, Samos, and Ikaria). The Greek side, however, 
ignores these conditions and justifies her actions in referring to the Turkish interven- 
tion 1974 in Cyprus and the existence of a non-NATO Turkish army in the Aegean 
(Braver 2003). Recently the differences over the status of the Aegean have been 
whipped up by repeated Turkish statements about grey areas in which the legal status 
has to be redefined and the islands currently belonging to Greece ceded to Turkey.® 

In the case of Cyprus, Greece is predominantly interested in representing the inter- 
ests of the majority Hellenic population. This goal has a national and an international 
dimension. Regarding the former, this means supporting the Greek-Cypriots against 
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the Turkish-Cypriots. At this point one should recall the long history of often bloody 
confrontation between the two communities. In the second case, the Greek interest lies 
in minimising Turkish control over the fate of the island and the Turkish support for 
the Turkish-Cypriots. But furthermore it also lies in gaining and assuring the support 
of the international community and the United Nations for the Greek-Cypriot side 
(Axt 1999b; Axt & Neuwahl 2003). 

Since Cypriot independence in 1960 and the Aegean conflict since the beginning of 
the 1970s, the Cyprus problem has led to something akin to a Greco-Turkish ‘historical 
animosity’. In spite of belonging to the western security alliance, these countries have 
more often felt threatened by each other than by third parties. When reviewing these 
facts, it must have come as a surprise to most when, since the summer of 1999, there 
have been signs of détente between the two rivals. This development was presented by 
the media as a result of the earthquakes that took place in Turkey and Greece at the 
time.’ This is only part of the truth, however, for the context at the time was more 
important. There are two aspects that made the earthquakes politically relevant. Firstly, 
there was a very positive assessment by the populations and the media of both countries 
of the reciprocal help offered by both countries for earthquake relief. A very good 
example of this assessment is the front-page in Greek “Thank You, Friends’ published 
in the Turkish newspaper Milliyet after the 17-hour rescue ofa little Turkish boy out of 
the ruins by a Greek rescue team (The Financial Times, 10 September 1999, p. 2). 

Secondly, the improved atmosphere between both countries has been advantageous, 
especially, from a political perspective in Athens since it weakened the domestic oppo- 
sition to rapprochement with Turkey. On this point politics had to deal with a circulus 
vitiosus that had been nourished for a long time: although the vision of Turkey as the 
enemy had been supported by all kind of politicians and had often helped to divert 
attention from domestic problems, it had also minimised the field of political activity 
with the neighbour because the induced animosities towards Turkey were too power- 
ful. Therefore the search for a compromise with the other side could only be under- 
stood as a betrayal of national interests. To avoid opposition by the Greek public to the 
beginning of dialogue with Turkey, the improvement of the political climate between 
the two countries can be advantageous in changing perceptions. 

In June 1999 the Greek Foreign Minister, George Papandreou, and his Turkish coun- 
terpart, Ismail Cem, had a 90-minute meeting in New York in which they decided to 
launch a high-level bilateral dialogue (Riemer & Stivachtis 2000b, Stivachtis 2000). This 
development was preceded by a letter addressed by the Greek Foreign Minister to the 
Turkish Foreign Minister, in which Papandreou declared his willingness to commence 
a dialogue (Reuter 2000a, b). A further statement by the Greek Foreign Minister in which 
he distanced himself from the dogmatisms of the past that only Muslims and not Greeks 
of Turkish decent live in Greek region of Western Thrace probably contributed as well 
to the improvement of Greco-Turkish relations. Although the Treaty of Lausanne in 
1923 only refers to a Muslim minority, in the Greece of the 1940s and 1950s, the use of 
both definitions, Muslim and Turk, was common. It was only after the increase in 
tensions with Turkey that in the official Greek usage the reference was confined to a 
Muslim minority. Administrative obstacles (the acquisition ofland, the grant of building 
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permits and the acquisition ofa driving permit, etc.) made life difficult for the minority. 
Accordingto Article 19 of Greek Civil Law, it was possible to withdraw Greek citizenship 
from minority members if they left the country.® Under these circumstances, the Greek 
Foreign Minister was sure to receive a positive resonance in Turkey when in an interview 
he referred to the existence of a “Turkish Minority’ in Greece and conceded that ‘Tt is 
possible that a few feel they are of Turkish descent ...’ (Athener Zeitung, 20 July 1999, 
p. 1; Frankfurter Rundschau, 31 July 1999, p. 2). In Greece, however, the Papandreou 
initiatives were viewed very critically. The letter addressed to the Turkish Foreign Minis- 
ter was contemptuously referred to as a ‘love letter’ by the self-professed ‘patriotic’ forces 
as well as from the conservative opposition and nationalist elements with the ruling 
Panhellenic Socialist Movement (PASOK)? (Athener Zeitung, 2 July 1999, pp. 1, 4). 

Until today there have been several Greco-Turkish meetings on a level of high 
government officials and experts. No concrete agreements or treaties regarding the 
disputes in the Aegean have been concluded as yet. At the end of October 2000 it was 
declared that eight to 10 treaties concerning the mentioned subjects were ready to be 
signed.!° The first agreements were merely made in the margins of the Greek-Turkish 
talks. At the 8th Pan-European Ecology Congress in Neos Marmaras/Chalkidiki, it was 
decided that in the future scientists from both countries should cooperate in order to 
improve environmental protection in the Aegean. Furthermore it was decided to begin 
a student exchange programme between the universities of Thessaloniki and Izmir. 

In the framework of the bilateral dialogue it was decided to deal with the following 
issues: 


the promotion of tourism, 

cooperation in environmental protection, 
enhancement of cultural cooperation, 
developing bilateral trade, 

combating the refugee problem, 

stopping the drug trade, and 

the fight against terrorism. 


The final point brought up the issue of the Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK) and 
Abdullah Ocalan. During the arrest of the PKK leader in 1999, Turkey did not cease to 
accuse Greece of politically and militarily supporting the PKK. Turkey saw her accusa- 
tions confirmed in the fact that only four days before his arrest in Kenya he found refuge 
in the residence of the Greek Ambassador in Nairobi. However, in his interrogation in 
Imrali, Ocalan declared that the PKK did not have official relationships with Greece but 
that Greece supported the purchase of heavy weaponry (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 
2 June 1999, p. 7; Gürbey 1999). It was seen as a good omen that the subject of terrorism 
was not immediately reduced to the question of the PKK, and that in the next meeting 
between Papandreou and Cem at the United Nations, in September 1999, Turkey 
refrained from insinuation about the issue concerning the PKK. 

From the aforementioned list, one can see that it was decided to ignore the actual 
conflict issues of Cyprus and the Aegean. In the third round of talks, the first steps were 
made to concretise the Agenda by focusing on the following fields: 
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enhancing technological research cooperation, 

deciding on an investment framework concerning the cooperation, 

agreeing on the issue of double taxation, 

strengthening the cooperation in shipping, 

extending the Egnatia Motorway to Istanbul, !! 

further development of the railway connection between Thessaloniki and Istanbul, 
and 

e modernising the customs systems. 


Even though the actual conflict issues were not treated in the official Greco-Turkish 
negotiation rounds, there are indications that diverse diplomatic channels are negoti- 
ating these secretly. According to an article in To Vima, confidential negotiations took 
place between the permanent representatives of both countries on the issues of Cyprus 
and the Aegean in Brussels in June 1999. It is said, however, that the diplomats did not 
have an official mandate by their governments. Nothing can be said concretely regard- 
ing the outcome of these talks (Agence Europe, 23 August 1999, p. 1; Handelsblatt, 25 
August 1999, p. 3). One can still speculate as to whether some developments can be 
interpreted as the first tangible results of the Greek-Turkish dialogue. It is a fact that 
incidents in the Aegean (dog fights, etc.) had been reduced for some time. However, it 
was reported that incidents increased in 2003 (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 21 July 
2003, p. 6). That the situation improved for some time after 1999 could be the result of 
bilateral contacts on a military level. The Turkish military chief revealed that he had 
regular contacts with the Greek side and for this reason there had been a reduction of 
incidents (Handelsblatt, 25 August 1999, p. 3). Furthermore, it was decided to reduce 
military manoeuvres in the Aegean by 25 per cent (Athener Zeitung, 8 October 1999, 
p. 5). According to the Greek Minister of Defence at the time, both sides agreed that 
officers of both armies should participate in military exercises of the other side (Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung, 21 July 2003, p. 6). 

A reason for the positive trend could have been the role of NATO. The decision to 
locate the Sub-Regional Military Command Centre-South in the Greek city of Larissa 
and its counterpart Command South East in the Turkish city of Izmir has for a long 
time been a controversial issue between the two Aegean neighbours. For this reason, 
the Alliance was unable to make use of these Joint Sub-Regional Commands. It was 
reported in 1999 that NATO had reached an agreement with Greece and Turkey to 
position a Greek commander and a Turkish deputy commander in Larissa and vice 
versa in Izmir (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 21 August 1999, p. 1).!? 

In the aforementioned case, NATO’s mediation role was positive, but this has not 
kept Greece or Turkey from continuing their massive militarisation programmes. In 
this context it is quite extraordinary that Greece explicitly justifies its programmes, 
referring to the ‘danger from the East’ (i.e. Turkey). According to the governmental 
budget presented in 1996, a sum of about 25 billion German Marks was about to be 
spent in a 10-year modernisation programme of the military. If the sums owed from 
previous arms purchases and the current expenditure costs are added up, the expenses 
rise to 102 billion German Marks in 2007. Greece already has the highest military 
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expenses in NATO. These expenses account for 4.6 per cent ofthe Greek Gross Domes- 
tic Product; however, if the defence credits are also included, the portion rises to 11 per 
cent. Turkey is not much better. Turkish military expenses account for 4.1 per cent of 
its Gross Domestic Product and rise to 10 per cent if credit costs are included (Axt 1997: 
13 £.). Recently, it was announced that military expenditures will be reduced in both 
countries. In Turkey’s case this was a consequence of the deep economic crisis, and in 
the case of Greece a precondition to meet the criteria of the European Monetary Union. 
In May 2004, the Greek Minister of Defence Spilios Spiliotopoulos confirmed that his 
country was willing to reduce military expenditures by 25 per cent and that his Turkish 
counterpart Vecdi Gönül would do the same. But no formal agreement has been 
concluded to date (Athener Zeitung, 21 May 2004, p. 2). 

For along time the activities of the Greek Defence Ministry did not promote military 
détente. Its actions were interpreted as an attempt to encircle Turkey. Similarly, Turk- 
ish plans to intensify cooperation between Turkey and different Balkan states produced 
unease in Athens. The fact is that neither type of actions promoted trustworthy coop- 
eration and détente between Greece and Turkey. Conventional wisdom, in this case, 
suggests that a classic security dilemma is at play, where one side is never sure of the 
intent of specific measures by the other side and, therefore, nearly always suspects a 
worst case scenario. In 1999, efforts concerning a trilateral cooperation between 
Greece, Iran and Armenia were made public. After the conclusion of the relevant 
economic agreement, the trilateral cooperation should have developed in a defence 
agreement. Even though it was stated that the agreement did not intent to threaten 
anyone, it was obvious that Turkey, which is closely cooperating with the Muslim 
Azerbaijan, would have been encircled by the three states, even if this encirclement 
would have only been a symbolical one. Iran and Greece only have one thing in 
common: ‘They are not really friends with Turkey ...’ (Frankfurter Rundschau, 30 June 
1999, p. 3). It is possible that Armenia pulled out of the military defence cooperation 
as a result of US pressure, with the United States judging the planned defence cooper- 
ation very critically (The Financial Times, 12 July 1999, p. 2.) Strong reactions were also 
noted in Ankara.!? 


Interim Balance of the Reconciliation between Greece and Turkey: European 
Perspective for Turkey in return for Greek Security 


If one were to draw the first conclusions regarding the Greek-Turkish dialogue, there 
is no better way to do so than with the words of the Greek Foreign Minister: “We have 
opened the door towards dialogue but the problems have not been solved yet .\* 

The Turkish side confirms this verdict. When Premier Ecevit visited the United 
States in late September 1999, he reported that the conflict issues in the Aegean could 
only be solved in bilateral consultations and not as Greece wants, before the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice in The Hague. A year later, Ecevit added that the dialogue that 
has begun between Turkey and Greece could treat economic and cultural issues but 
under no circumstances the problems existing in the Aegean (Turkish Daily News, 10 
October 2000, p. 8). There has been an improvement in the atmosphere of the bilateral 
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relations. Treating actual differences on such a basis not only depends on the actors and 
the international environment. The domestic environment and the assessment of the 
public in both countries also have an important effect on the dialogue. For the time 
being, ambitious projects such as the conclusion of a non-aggression pact, as suggested 
by former Prime Minister Mitsotakis in the beginning of the 1990s, are not yet feasi- 
ble.!? Mitsotakis suggested that first both sides should respect each other’s territorial 
integrity and agree upon the consideration of international law. However, the sugges- 
tion was withdrawn by Athens before the Turkish side could comment on it. Greece 
feared that with the conclusion of a non-aggression pact Turkey would be given the 
green light to continue its occupation of northern Cyprus. For Greece, this meant that 
the Cyprus problem would have to be resolved first, once again demonstrating the 
interdependence of the Aegean and the Cyprus questions as well as the reciprocal polit- 
ical blockade (Athener Zeitung, 24 September 1999, p. 3). 

The dialogue between Greece and Turkey can be seen as a functional approach to 
conflict regulation. According to this method both opponents begin cooperation in 
areas that benefit both and are not controversial. The agenda already presented can be 
regarded as a model example of such a procedure. Both parties can only profit from the 
economical cooperation as well as from the development of trade and the combating 
of organised crime. It is assumed that, with time, confidence is built up and that both 
sides realise that the benefits of cooperation are greater that those of not cooperating. 
This leads the two sides to cooperate as well in real conflict fields. Although this assess- 
ment presents a positive perspective of the current dialogue, the experience of past 
cooperation efforts is very disillusioning. It is not the first time that an effort has been 
made to settle Greek-Turkish differences. At this point one should remember previous 
unsuccessful initiatives, such as the meeting of Andreas Papandreou and Turgut Ozal 
1988 in Davos (Axt & Kramer 1990: 75 ff.), the “committee of wise men’ approach of 
the Dutch EU Presidency in 1997;1° the Communiqué between Simitis and the Turkish 
President Suleyman Demirel initiated by the US State Department in 1997, which in 
the media was (falsely) presented as a ‘non-aggression pact’,!” and the talks promoted 
by the former Secretary General of NATO Javier Solana in June 1998.18 However, all 
these initiatives were not sustainable. As soon as they were initiated they were already 
forgotten. Up to now, it was not possible to sustain these efforts into a long-term 
process. According to Neue Ziircher Zeitung, ‘the “Committee of wise men” has fallen 
asleep. All hopes for a new beginning and a rapprochement between NATO partners 
Greece and Turkey have evaporated’ (9 November 1998, p. 4). The reason that it was 
possible to come to such a development probably lies in the fact that the conflicting 
partners do not perceive the Aegean conflict as such a ‘hot conflict’, and that they prefer 
to depend on a specific routine of conflict settlement and that they can assume the 
‘costs’ of conflict (Axt 1999a). 

That Greece supported the European prospective for Turkey, as was started during 
the Helsinki European Council in 1999, may be understood as some form of compen- 
sation deal: Greece no longer vetoes Turkey’s rapprochement to the EU. On the other 
hand, it is expected that Turkey no longer challenges Greece’s rights and claims in the 
Aegean (Oguzla 2003). As it was put by then Minister of Defence Giannos Papantoniou: 
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“Our foreign policy endorses Turkey’s European perspective, on the other hand Turkey 
should respect our sovereign rights’.!? In this context, Papantoniou repeated Greece’s 
point of view that no ‘open questions’ exist in the Aegean with the exception of the 
continental shelf. Therefore both sides should go together to International Court of 
Justice in The Hague to resolve this question. But up to now no such step has been taken. 
It is not yet clear whether the current Turkish Prime Minister Recep Tayip Erdogan 
would be willing to come to concrete results (McLaren 2000; Melukopides 2002). 


New Dynamism after the Presentation ofthe Commission’s Report in October 2004? 


Greece has been a strong supporter of Turkey’s rapprochement with the EU. It is 
expected that Turkey, in return, no longer challenges Greece’s rights and claims in the 
Aegean as well as with respect to Cyprus. In 1995, a customs union was signed and, in 
Helsinki in December 1999, the European Council decided that Turkey is a candidate 
for accession to the EU. The Copenhagen European Council in December 2002 
concluded that ‘if the European Council in December 2004, on the basis of a report and 
a recommendation from the Commission, decides that Turkey fulfils the Copenhagen 
political criteria, the European Union will open accession negotiations with Turkey 
without delay’. These conclusions were reaffirmed by the European Council in Brussels 
in June 2004. 

The Commission presented its report and a recommendation on Turkey on 6 Octo- 
ber 2004. The Commission concluded that bilateral relations between Greece and 
Turkey developed positively: ‘As regards the enhanced political dialogue, relations with 
Greece developed positively. A series of bilateral agreements were signed and several 
confidence building measures adopted. A process of exploratory talks has continued’ 
(Commission of the European Communities 2004a: 14). 

In its Report on Turkey, the Commission described the development of bilateral 
relations between Greece and Turkey and the handling of disputes in more detail: 


Bilateral relations between Turkey and Greece have dramatically improved since 1999. A 
policy of rapprochement was initiated in the summer of 1999 following the earthquake 
which hit Istanbul. This policy has contributed to the signature of numerous bilateral 
agreements in a variety of different areas as well as to the adoption of several confidence 
building measures. Joint economic and industrial projects have been started. Exploratory 
talks have started in April 2002. In the last year, bilateral relations have continued to evolve 
positively. The Turkish Prime Minister paid an official visit to Athens in May. As a result 
of the implementation of a series of confidence-building measures both governments are 
taking steps in view of a gradual and balanced reduction of military expenses. There have 
been 26 meetings at the level of under-secretaries of both countries in the framework of the 
exploratory talks launched in 2002. In accordance with the Helsinki European Council 
conclusions of December 1999, the upcoming December European Council will review the 
situation. Turkey and Greece agreed in December 2003 to build a highway connecting the 
Greek border to Istanbul and signed an agreement for the prevention of double taxation. 
During his official visit to Athens in May 2004, the Turkish Prime Minister paid a private 
visit to Western Thrace where he called on the Turkish-speaking Muslim minority to 
contribute to Greece’s prosperity. In May 2004, the Turkish General Staff highlighted that 
any unresolved issues should be settled in line with the acquis and referred to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. (Commission of the European Communities 2004b: 52) 
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It is important to note that not a single word in this report recalled what was written 
in the final conclusions of the Helsinki Council: both countries should do everything 
in their power to solve existing border conflicts and other questions related to these 
conflicts. ‘If it is not possible to come to a solution they should present the dispute to 
the International Court of Justice in The Hague within a reasonable time span. The 
European Council will decide on the question of unresolved disputes, especially 
regarding their consequences on accession and the resolution of these disputes in the 
International Court of Justice, the latest until the end of 2004.’ 

The result is surprising: the European Commission no longer sees the necessity to 
examine the state of bilateral negotiations between Greece and Turkey, and renounces 
to bring the issue to the International Court of Justice until the end of 2004. The expla- 
nation for that may be twofold: either the Commission is optimistic that negotiations 
will lead to a resolution so that no pressure is needed by the EU; or, on the other hand, 
the Commission recognises that no dispute can be presented to the International Court 
of Justice if one of the two parties does not support such a step (i.e. to appeal to the 
Court). Ifthe European Council adopts the proposal of the Commission, the conclusion 
is the same with respect to both alternatives: it is up to the conflicting parties to resolve 
their disputes. Thus, the impact of the accession procedure on Turkey to be more concil- 
iatory is very limited. It seems unlikely that Greece will be willing to veto and block the 
rapprochement of Turkey with the EU (Kip-Barnard 2002; Kollias & Gunlutk-Senesen 
2003). Athens obviously prefers to proceed with negotiations with Turkey in the hope 
that the EU prospect will make Ankara more flexible, so that the issue of the continental 
shelf can be presented to the International Court of Justice. In other words, the process 
of détente between Greece and Turkey needs more time. If both countries were pressed 
to appeal to the Court immediately the result would contra-productive. In this sense, 
Greece’s and the Commission’s preferences seem to converge: it is the responsibility of 
both Greece and Turkey to make progress in the negotiations. 

The rapprochement in Greek-Turkish relations has focused on what are officially 
referred to as ‘low-intensity issues’ such as the avoidance of double taxation, the sign- 
ing of the ‘Olympic Truce’, bilateral commercial agreements, confidence-building 
measures and cultural exchanges. But dialogue is only a means to an end, and the end 
is the resolution of the territorial, maritime and security issues in the Aegean. A new 
cycle of dialogue would have to go beyond rapprochement and deal with the key issues 
of the Aegean. It cannot be excluded that after years of intensified bilateral contacts, the 
momentum of bilateral détente could evaporate once more. In the past many positive 
single initiatives could not be sustained. What is positive in the current phase of 
rapprochement is that there has been no return to the bellicose rhetoric of the past. The 
preference now is for dialogue. And as long as Turkey’s preference is concentrated on 
EU integration, there is a constructive framework for reconciliation. 


Notes 


[1] This article was completed before the European Council took its decision upon the start of 
accession negotiations with Turkey on 17 December 2004. 
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Foreign Minister George Papandreou described gestures of good will to be: a development in 
the Cyprus Problem, the acceptance of Cyprus EU-accession even before a solution of the 
political problem, a willingness to call upon the International Court of Justice in Den Haag to 
resolve conflict issues in the Aegean, the signing of a contract of friendship and the renuncia- 
tion of war threats in the case that Greece should expand its national waters to 12 sea miles. 
See Athener Zeitung (29 October 1999, p. 4). 

Nowadays we know more about Greece’s statistics and convergence with the Maastricht 
criteria. 

However, Cyprus’s accession to the EU on 1 May 2004 made it clear that the EU—despite its 
support for the Annan Plan—did not perceive the island’s lasting division as an obstacle for 
membership. See Axt (2004). 

Reported in Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung (9 October 1999, p. 10). 

In June 1999 the Turkish Defence Minister Sabahattin Cagmakoglu stated that the island 
Agathonissi near Samos, which is inhabited by 150 Greeks, should be handed over to Turkey, 
as well as all other islands previously belonging to the Ottoman Empire and that in later agree- 
ments were not clearly designated as Greek. 

The role of the media cannot be underestimated in this context. See Meinardus (1995). 

The Law was revised in 1998. Since the beginning of the 1980s, there was a secret enactment 
where members of the minority should be treated according to the ‘19 to 1 key’. This meant 
that for every 19 permits issued to ‘real Greeks’, one should be issued to Muslims. 

In this case the criticism came from former Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs Yiannis Kapsis, 
for the secret enactment was his creation. 

A special group was to work out the texts in November 2000. 

Up until now the extension of the 680-km motorway stretching from the Turkish border to 
the Adriatic Greek port of Igoumenitsa is planned in the framework of the trans-European 
networks. 

For a description of the NATO problems in the Aegean, see Axt and Kramer (1990: 
276). 

The cooperation between Greece and Iran might be the result of enhanced cooperation 
between Turkey and Israel. It was on 25 October 1999 that the Israeli Premier travelled to 
Turkey on a state visit. 

Quotation in the Athener Zeitung (8 October 1999, p. 5). (Emphasis in italics by the 
author.) 

For the record, that sucha pact should come to exist between two NATO partners is quite absurd. 
The activities of the EU expert commission, which started in spring 1997, were abandoned by 
the Turkish side after the (for Turkey, negative) Luxembourg European Council in December 
1997. See Agence Europe (31 December 1997, p. 3; 13 February 1998, p. 3). 

See Agence Europe (10 July 1997, p. 2) and The Washington Post (5 August 1997, p. A15). 
Solana had detailed talks with the corresponding NATO Ambassadors and Ministers of both 
countries. For the agreed-upon confidence measures, see the Solana statement in Agence 
Europe (10 June 1998, p. 3). 

Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung (21 July 2003, p. 6), translation by the author. 
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